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FAMILY  REUNION  DAY 


CENTENNIAL  DAY 


SATURDAY,  JULY  17,  1971 

9:00    Registration  at  the  town  hall 
1 1 :00    Viewing  of  historical  exhibits  at  the  town  hall 
2:00    Centennial  parade  -  Parade  route  from  Paulsons 

Corner  to  the  town  hall 
4:00    Old-time  children's  games  -  on  the  town  hall  green 
8:00-  The  centennial  dance  at  the  town  hall.  Polkas, 
12:00     waltzes,  schottisches,  folk  dancing,  square  dancing 
and  exhibition  dances,  all  to  authentic  old  style 
music 


SUNDAY,  JULY  18,  1971 

9:00  Church  services  at  historic  Zion  Lutheran  Church  of 
Skanee.  Service  to  be  in  Swedish  and  English.  Historical 
exhibits  at  church. 

10:00  County  Fair  on  the  grounds  of  the  newly  completed 
Arvon  Township  Fire  Hall.  Fair  will  continue  for  balance 
of  day. 

12:00-  International  smorgasbord  sponsored  by  the  Firemen's 
Auxiliary.  Dishes  from  all  nationalities  will  be  featured. 

2:30     Arvon  Township  Historical  Pageant 

4:1 5  Adult  games  for  men  and  women.  Crosscut  saw,  chopping, 
power  saw,  etc. 

7:00     Arvon  Township  Historical  Pageant 

Farewells  to  friends  and  relatives 

Refreshment  concessions  will  be  open  for  your  conveni- 
ence throughout  both  days  of  the  celebration. 


CENTENNIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  PLANNING 

General  Chairman  Leslie  Elmblad 

Secretary-Treasurer  Mrs.  Maxine  Clishe 

Editor  -  Historical  Book  Marvin  C.  Hanson 

Contributing  Historical  Materials: 

Early  Skanee  History  Mrs.  Beatrice  vonKellen 

Church  History  and  Arvon  Milford  Nelson 

School  History  Maxine  Clishe 

Commercial  Fishing  Pavo  Falk 

Aura  History  Reino  Hekkinen 

Pageant  Director  Mrs.  Aino  Hill 

Dance  Demonstrations  Catherine  Been 

Publicity  Mrs.  Marion  Novak 

Parade  Marshall  Kenneth  LaBarge 

Centennial  Dance  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Kovela 

Exhibit  Chairman  Mrs.  Arlene  Van  Buren 

Smorgasbord  Arvon  Township  Firemen's  Auxiliary 

Country  Fair  ....    Arvon  Township  Firemen's  Association 

Games  and  Contests  Joe  Gregg 

Registration  Mrs.  Marion  Erickson 

Mrs.  Ethel  Kovela 
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1871 -1971 
THE  FIRST  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

ARVON  TOWNSHIP  CENTENNIAL 


Let  us  take  you  back  to  the  early  days 
of  Arvon  Township.  We  will  reminisce 
regarding  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  of 
these  Northern  Europeans  who  came  to 
our  shores  seeking  the  "American  Dream" 
in  a  strange  undeveloped  land.  We  will 
remind  you  of  some  highlights  of  the 
past— times  of  hardship— times  of  joy— 
and  some  frustrations,  as  we  review  a  bit 
of  this  community's  history,  then  some 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

Space  did  not  permit  family  histories. 
We  may  have  omitted  numerous  incidents 
of  importance,  for  this  we  beg  your  par- 
don. We  have  gleaned  material  from 
musty  records  of  the  past  and  by  listen- 
ing to  recollections  of  "Old  Timers."  We 
are  especially  thankful  to  Mrs.  Beatirce 
(Been)  von  Keller  for  permission  to  use 
materials  from  her  unpublished  manu- 
script of  the  History  of  Skanee. 

We  hope  the  Centennial  will  be  the 
catylist  for  many  heart  warming  reunions 
of  family  groups  and  old  friends  with 
"roots"  in  Arvon  Township. 

This  brochure  will  briefly  relate  the 
beginnings  of  Arvon,  Huron  Bay,  Skanee 
and  Aura.  We  will  trace  the  development 
of  the  Township  government,  schools  and 
churches.  Included  are  a  few  incidents 
and  anecdotes  to  portray  the  life  of  your 
forefathers. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  TOWNSHIP 
GOVERNMENT  -  DEMOCRACY 

A  petition  to  form  Arvon  Township 
from  a  portion  of  L'Anse  Township  was 
presented  to  the  Houghton  County  Board 
dated  March  28,  1874.  Walfrid  Been  of 
Skanee,  John  I.  Williams  and  John  Thomas 
of  Arvon  signed  the  petition  which  in- 
cluded names  of  twelve  free  holders. 
The  Houghton  County  Board  authorized 
the  new  township  by  action  at  its  meet- 
ing of  May  22,  1874.  They  ordered  an 
election  of  officers  for  Saturday,  the  27th 
of  June  1874  A. D.  at  the  village  of  Arvon. 
Thirty  electors  were  present  from  the 
communities  of  Arvon,  Fairhaven  and 
Skanee.  (Aura  was  settled  later.) 


FIRST  TOWN  OFFICERS  -  1874 

Supervisor  Walfrid  Been 

Clerk  John  E.  Roberts 

Treasurer  Oscar  0.  Zellen 

Highway  Commissioners 

One  year  Walfrid  Been 

Two  years  ....  John  I.  Williams 
Three  years     ....  John  Thomas 

Justices  of  Peace 

One  year  John  Thomas 

Two  years  Walfrid  Been 

Three  years  .  .  .  Charles  Rosell 
Four  years  ....   James  H.  Duke 

School  Inspectors 

One  year  ....  John  I.  Williams 
Two  years  Walfrid  Been 

Constables  James  Kelly 

Owen  R.  Thomas 
John  Gustafson 
William  S.  Roberts 

The  seat  of  government  continued  at 
Arvon  at  the  office  of  the  Huron  Bay 
Iron  and  Slate  Company  until  1878.  The 
one  room  school  at  Skanee  located  on 
the  triangle  in  front  of  the  present  town 
hall  served  both  for  school  and  township 
business  from  1878  to  1915.  The  present 


two  story  town  hall  completed  in  1915 
has  served  as  a  community  center  for 
school  and  community  events.  (See  ad- 
dendum A  for  list  of  Township  Supervisors 
who  have  served.) 

Baraga  County  was  organized  in  1875 
by  a  division  of  Houghton  County.  Four 
townships  were  represented  at  the  organ- 
ization meeting  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors:  L'Anse  -  E.L.  Mason,  Spurr- 
W.H.  Morrison,  Baraga  -  James  Bendry 
and  Arvon  -  Walfrid  Been. 

PRESENT  TOWN  BOARD 

Supervisor  George  Falk 

Clerk  .  .  .  Mrs.  Joseph  (Leona)  Janda 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  Richard  (Marion)  Erickson 
Trustees ....     Clifford  Catherman 
Mrs.  Ray  (Arlene)  Van  Buren 

SOME  EARLY  TOWNBOARD  ACTIONS 
OF  INTEREST 

In  early  years,  a  major  portion  of  the 
township  records  was  devoted  to  the 
swearing  in  of  town  officers.  The  twelve 
line  oath  was  hand  written  for  each 
officer  to  sign  and  be  witnessed  by  the 
supervisor,  for  a  total  of  sixteen  officers. 

Many  instances  of  small  bonds  were 
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issued  to  finance  new  roads  and  bridges  in 
the  township. 

BUDGET  -  April  12, 1975 

"On  Motion  of  John  Thomas,  sup- 
ported by  John  E.  Roberts,  five  hundred 
($500.00)  dollars  was  voted  to  be  raised 
for  township  expenses  for  the  ensuing 
year." 

1882  WAGE  RATE 

"Road  Labor  -  $2.00  per  day.  Road 
Labor  -  Man  and  ox  $4.00  per  day.  Road 
Labor  -  Man  and  team  of  horses  $5.00 
per  day." 

EXTORTIONATE  FEES  -  July  3,  1883 

"Moved  by  W.A.  Litchfield  and  sup- 
ported by  J.S.  Horton,  that  Chas.  M. 
Turner  be  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  confer  with  the  prosecuting  attorney 
in  regards  to  the  late  township  officers 
voting  themselves  $2.00  per  day  (when  the 
law  allows  only  $1.50  per  day),  this  being 
extortionate  fees." 

(Later  minutes  showed  this  board  con- 
tinued the  $2.00  rate  while  the  school 
board  received  a  per  diem  of  $1.50). 

ROAD  REPORT  -  April  6,  1896 

"The  roads  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ravine  River  bridge  are  in  fair  condition 
but  shall  require  the  usual  repairs  after 
the  spring  breakup.  No  new  roads  will  be 
required.  I  would  recommend  a  half  day 
labor  tax  and  1/8  cent  per  $100.00  value 
tax  be  raised,"  Peter  Rehn,  Commissioner 
of  Highways. 

SCHOOLS  WELL  SUPPORTED, 
Annual  Meeting,  1896 

"On  motion  made  and  supported  that 
$1,300.00  as  school  tax  and  1/4  of  one 
cent  per  $100.00  of  value  for  school 
house  building  tax  be  levied  on  the  taxable 
property.  Put  to  vote.  Yay  50.  Nay  zero." 

ARVON  HISTORY 

The  discovery  of  substantial  slate  de- 
posits of  good  quality  in  1871  at  Arvon 
prompted  the  opening  of  quarries.  From 
90  to  140  men  were  employed  by  1874. 
A  majority  of  the  experienced  quarry 
workers  came  from  Vermont  and  were  of 
Welch  and  Irish  descent.  The  location  was 
named  after  the  capital  of  North  Wales, 
Cairnarvon  but  soon  shortened  to  Arvon. 

The  Huron  Bay  Slate  and  Iron  Co., 
Samuel  Smith  of  Detroit,  Pres.,  opened  in 

1873  on  the  east  side  of  the  Slate  River. 
John  Williams  was  foreman.  A  brother, 
Robert  Williams  was  foreman  of  the  Clin- 
ton Slate  and  Iron  Co.,  which  opened  in 

1874  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

The  hand  quarried  slate  was  raised  to 
the  surface  by  horse  power.  It  was  brought 
to  a  dock  on  Huron  Bay  by  tram  cars  on 
rails  utilizing  gravity  and  a  system  of 


brakes  to  control  the  speed.  The  empty 
cars  were  hauled  up  grade  to  the  quarry 
by  oxen  or  horses.  Due  to  the  panic  of 
1873  and  the  resulting  depression,  the 
companies  were  unable  to  invest  in  addi- 
tional equipment  to  modernize  the  opera- 
tion, thus  becoming  uneconomic  for 
further  operation.  (Many  buildings  in  the 
Midwest,  Copper  Country,  L'Anse  and 
the  Been  residence  in  Skanee  were  roofed 
with  these  durable  slate  shingles.) 

After  being  closed  in  1878,  the  quarries 
were  reopened  in  1880.  They  were  then 
organized  as  the  Michigan  Slate  Company 
with  James  Turner  of  Lansing  as  President 
and  Treasurer  and  his  brother  CM.  Turner 
as  Superintendent.  The  quarry  operated 
until  1892.  Arvon  had  a  store,  two  board- 
ing houses,  two  rooming  houses,  a  sawmill, 
office  building  and  several  residences.  The 
Federal  Postal  Department  approved  a 
post  office  for  Arvon  in  1874. 

The  Arvon  Township  District  One 
School  was  started  in  1876  in  a  room 
rented  in  Mrs.  Rowland's  boarding  house. 
Morris  Johnson  instructed  the  pupils  aged 
six  to  18  for  ten  months  for  a  wage  of 
$40.00  per  month.  Miss  Ida  McCabe 
served  as  teacher  from  1880  until  the 
mines  closed  again  in  1892.  In  1909 
school  was  conducted  again  at  Arvon 
for  six  months  with  Elvira  Hartvig  as 
teacher. 


HURON  BAY  (FAIRHAVEN) 

A  village  of  Fairhaven  was  envisioned 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Slate  River  near  the 
terminal  of  the  expected  railroad  from 
Champion.  James  Turner,  a  heavy  investor 
in  the  Iron  Range  and  Huron  Bay  R.R. 
had  faith  in  the  location  becoming  a  major 
port.  Mr.  N.  N.  Wright  was  commissioned 
to  survey  a  plat  for  the  proposed  village 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Slate  River  near 
the  mouth.  Although  referred  to  as  Fair- 
haven,  the  dedication  plaque,  by  James 
M.  Turner  and  Frank  E.  Robson,  named 
it  Huron  Bay.  The  six  block  plat  showed 
120  building  sites.  Streets  were  named 
Turner,  Saeger,  Thompson,  Townsend, 
Edwards,  Smith  and  Knickerbocker.  These 
gentlemen  were  all  listed  as  owners  of  the 
Michigan  Slate  Co. 

A  hotel,  boarding  house,  tavern,  and 
two  or  three  houses  were  built  in  the 


area  about  1892.  Large  crews  of  men  used 
these  facilities  and  other  temporary 
quarters  during  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  docks,  the  highway  to  Arvon 
and  the  railroad.  The  present  Huron  Bay 
Tavern  is  located  on  one  of  the  platted 
lots. 

IRON  RANGE  AND  HURON  BAY 
RAILROAD  (see  back  cover) 

The'million  dollar  railroad  scandal. 

If  you  wish  an  exciting  hike— we  suggest 
a  stroll  on  the  summit  of  the  Huron 
Mountains  following  the  old  grade  through 
the  seven  mile  rock  cut.  The  road  bed 
did  not  ever  feel  the  pressure  of  a  steam 
locomotive.  However,  if  one  climbs  to  the 
top  of  the  divide  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at 
the  marvelous  scenic  panorama  —  then 
close  your  eyes  —  you  may  just  faintly 
hear  the  steam  whistle  of  the  ghost  of 
the  steam  locomotive  as  it  struggles  vainly 
to  climb  the  steep  grade. 

An  estimate  of  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
miles  and  a  cost  of  $750,00^ including 
the  docks,  launched  the  promotion  of  a 
railroad  to  carry  the  new  ores  from  the 
Champion  area  mines,  the  slate  from 
Arvon  and  the  logs  along  the  way  to  a 
deep  water  dock  on  Huron  Bay. 

Oh!  Oh!  The  distance  was  forty  two 
miles  and  the  cost  near  three  million 
dollars.  This  included  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  blast  trenches  through  about  seven 
miles  of  igneous  rock  at  the  summit.  The 
130,000  cu.  yards  to  rock  was  moved 
out  with  wheelbarrows.  Some  of  the 
grades  were  too  steep  for  an  engine  to 
draw  a  payload.  The  finale  was  described 
by  Mr.  Beck  in  the  L'Anse  Sentinal  as 
follows:  "The  150  ton  steam  locomotive 
was  unloaded  from  a  boat  at  Huron  Bay. 
It  was  decided  to  make  a  trial  run  to 
Champion  with  just  the  engine.  I  was  in 
the  cab  with  the  engineer.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance  up  the  grade 
toward  Arvon  when  the  railroad  bed  gave 
way  and  the  shiny  new  engine  went  into 
the  ditch.  From  that  moment  on,  the 
Huron  Bay  and  Iron  Range  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  railroad." 

The  venture  did,  however,  provide  em- 
ployment for  many  local  folks. 

In  1901  the  railroad,  docks  and  all 
equipment  were  sold  for  $110,000  to 
John  Winter  of  Detroit,  President  of  the 
Detroit  Construction  Company.  The  dock 
was  dismantled  in  sixty  days  with  about 
three  million  feet  of  fine  pine  being 
salvaged. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  L'Anse 
Sentinel  in  1901  gave  indication  that 
steep  grades  and  mismanagement  weren't 
the  only  afflictions  suffered  by  the  Iron 
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Range  and  Huron  Bay  Railroad.  "The 
two  fine  1 10  ton  locomotives  were  taken 
from  Huron  Bay  to  Houghton  on  lighter 
and  from  there  to  the  Soo  over  the 
D.S.S.  &  A.  Railroad.  It  was  a  ticklish  job 
to  get  them  over  the  Huron  Bay  dock  and 
when  they  moved  over  the  Huron  Bay 
grade  the  ties  broke  like  match  stems.  In 
fact  the  ties  had  dry  rot  and  would 
barely  sustain  a  light  Michigan  Central 
engine  rented  to  use  for  pulling  up  the 
rails."  See  picture  on  back  cover. 

STANNARDVILLE 

Stannardville  was  a  nickname  for  a  tem- 
porary "village"  at  Sand  Point  to  house 
the  crew  of  thirty  government  craftsmen 
and  their  families.  The  work  project  was 
to  design  and  build  a  crib  and  beacon 
light  for  the  underwater  reef  of  Stannard 
Rock.  This  treacherous  reef  with  a  small 
portion  of  it  visible  in  the  trough  of  a 
deep  wave  was  first  sighted  by  Captain 
Stannard  during  a  storm  in  1835.  The  reef 
is  located  about  30  miles  northeast  of 
Skanee. 

The  government  crew  commenced  work 
in  June  of  1877.  The  structure  of  granite 
was  cut  and  assembled  at  Sand  Point  and 
then  dismantled  and  set  up  on  the  reef. 
Severe  storms  kept  wrecking  the  cribs 
attached  to  the  reef,  thus  five  years  were 
required  to  complete  Stannard  Rock 
beacon.  Stannardville  was  then  aban- 
doned. The  circular  base  on  which  the 
beacon  was  modeled  is  still  visable  at 
Sand  Point. 

Many  Skanee  men  were  employed  on 
the  project.  Skanee  farmers  supplied  the 
village  with  farm  produce.  Sam  Shears 
stayed  on  to  tend  the  Sand  Point  beacon 
light.  Sam  also  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing. 

AURA  (Interpreted  from  Finnish 
as  Plowland) 

Aura  was  settled  as  part  of  the  general 
promotion  of  "Cutover  Lands  Sales"  in 
Upper  Michigan  and  Northern  Wisconsin. 
The  timber  barons  who  owned  the  land 
just  assumed  that  the  plow  should  follow 
the  axe,  saw  and  fire.  After  just  a  few 
years  these  "Cloverlands"  would  have 
prosperous  farmers.  Charles  Hebard  and 
Sons  ofPequaming  appointed  J.H.  Jasberg 
as  their  land  agent  to  "colonize"  the  lands. 

J.  H.  Jasberg  organized  many  tours  to 
help  land  hungry  miners  see  the  possibil- 
ities of  farms.  The  L'Anse  Sentinel  of 
May  30,  1914  has  an  account  of  one  such 
tour  to  the  Aura  area.  "Last  Sunday  the 
tug  Valerie  brought  down  a  party  of  33 
prospective  settlers  from  the  Copper 
Country.  They  were  taken  to  the  land 
from  Pequaming  over  the  logging  rail- 


road." "The  soil  of  Point  Abbaye  has 
been  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile. 
Because  of  its  location  between  Keweenaw 
and  Huron  Bay,  the  climate  should  make 
this  one  of  the  best  fruit  growing  and 
truck  farming  locations  in  Upper  Michi- 
gan." 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT 

In  the  year  1895  the  Soli  and  Tollefson 
homesteads  were  developed  at  Point  Ab- 
baye about  seven  miles  from  Aura.  Their 
means  of  transportation  was  by  boat  to 
pequaming. 

According  to  Reino  Heikkinen  the  early 
settlers  who  developed  farms  on  the  Arvon 
side  of  Point  Abbaye  were  as  follows: 

1914—  Nick  Wirtanen  -  from  Arvon  Town- 
ship 

1915—  Risto  Luukonen  -  from  Arvon 
Township 

1918-Herman  Heikkinen  -  from  the  Cop- 
per Country 

1918-Emil  Keranen  -  from  the  Copper 
Country 

1920- Andrew  Heikkinen  -  from  the  Cop- 
per Country 
1920— Frank  Salo  -  from  Ishpeming 
1 920— Waino  Salo  -  from  Ishpeming 
1 920— William  Saari  -  from  Ishpeming 
1 920— Albert  Kivela  -  from  Ishpeming 
1 920-Matt  Ollila  -  from  Mohawk 


The  families  came  from  the  Copper 
Country  by  train  and  box  cars  with  cattle 
and  all  belongings  to  Baraga  where  they 
spent  the  night  in  a  hotel.  The  next 
morning  a  scow  picked  them  up  and 
brought  them  to  Pequaming  and  then  by 
train  to  Aura. 

EARLY  DAYS 

The  women  walked  to  Pequaming  early 
in  the  morning  to  get  their  shopping  done 
before  the  train  left  for  Aura.  They  did 
this  until  they  could  afford  to  buy  a  horse. 

The  only  employment  the  first  years 
was  logging  for  Hebard  &  Sons  or  Hil- 
yer.  The  men  worked  days  in  the  woods 
and  at  night  they  cleared  land  and  burned 
brush.  Hebard  gave  credit  so  they  could 
purchase  lumber  and  windows  for  their 
homes.  Herman  and  Andrew  Heikkinen 
would  go  by  boat  to  Skanee  to  purchase 
supplies,  unload  on  the  Aura  side  and 
carry  everything  to  their  homesite  on 
their  shoulders. 

When  Ford  hired  the  men  at  his  sawmill 
in  Pequaming,  they  walked  back  and  forth 


along  the  railroad.  Later  Andrew  Heikki- 
nen and  Nick  Wirtanen  bought  a  Model  T. 
Ford,  a  car  pool  resulted. 

The  farmers  that  had  horses  teamed  up 
and  plowed  each  others  land  until  some- 
one managed  to  buy  a  tractor  and  farm 
machinery  and  would  hire  out  for  land 
tilling. 

SCHOOL 

The  L'Anse  Township  School  was  built 
in  1926.  Arvon  Township  children  walked 
to  school  thru  trails  in  the  woods.  Later 
Mrs.  Andrew  Heikkinen,  Mrs.  Herman 
Heikkinen  and  Grandpa  Heikkinen  trans- 
ported the  children  by  horse  and  wagon 
in  summer  and  horse  and  sleigh  in  winter 
until  1928  when  the  Arvon  Township 
School  was  built. 

The  Arvon  School  Board  records  show 
that  Matt  Ylitalo  contracted  to  build  the 
school  for  $3,775.00.  Cost  of  the  well 
was  $47.00. 

FIRST  STORE 

In  1928  John  Holso  built  a  small  store 
and  had  a  gas  pump  and  this  made  shop- 
ping much  easier.  The  same  year  the  Aura 
Cooperative  Store  was  built.  For  many 
years  they  had  delivery  service  which  was 
convenient  for  people  who  still  could 
not  afford  a  car. 

The  first  Post  Office  was  at  the  Mytty 
residence.  Risto  Luukkonen,  Louie  Ander- 
son and  Peter  Hoponen  used  to  bring  the 
mail  from  Pequaming  to  Mytty's  where 
everyone  had  a  mail  box.  Later  the  Post 
Office  moved  into  the  Aura  Coop  Store, 
until  the  early  50's  when  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eino 
Lehto  built  the  present  Post  Office  and 
Mrs.  Lehto  became  Postmistress. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

For  recreation  in  the  early  20's  the 
men  built  an  outdoor  platform  for  dances 
and  gatherings.  In  1926  the  first  Aura  Hall 
was  built  for  social  activities.  In  1932  the 
Aura  Coop  Hall  was  built.  The  men  formed 
bees  and  the  women  cooked  huge  pots  of 
stew.  For  many  years  the  hall  held  large 
crowds  for  dancing,  dramatics  and  parties. 
Performers  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
would  come  to  give  dramatic  productions 
until  along  came  TV  and  people  didn't 
have  the  "time"  anymore. 

THE  AURA  CHURCH 

The  Aura  Finnish  Lutheran  Church  was 
built  in  May,  1930  and  was  dedicated  the 
same  year  on  July  20th.  The  first  families 
used  the  school  house  or  homes  for  many 
years  for  church  services. 

Mr.  Isaac  Holso  donated  the  property 
for  the  church.  The  contractor  was  Her- 
man Matero  of  Nisula.  The  building  com- 
mittee consisted  fo  Isaac  Holso,  Charles 
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Makela,  Lauri  Holso,  Olga  Holso,  John 
Mytty,  Charles  Maki,  Sofia  Ahonen,  Matt 
Koski  and  Louis  Waisanen. 

ESCAPE  FROM  FIRE 

Aura  survived  three  major  forest  fires, 
the  largest  in  1931.  It  started  near  Zeba 
and  a  west  wind  blew  the  fire  to  the 
shores  of  Huron  Bay.  The  fire  destroyed 
the  woods  to  a  degree  that  everyone 
could  see  the  bay  from  their  homes. 
Several  fires  were  started  by  sparks  from 
locomotives.  During  the  fire  of  1931,  the 
children  were  loaded  in  a  township  truck 
and  driven  to  John  Holmes  where  they 
spent  several  days  and  nights  until  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  returning  then  to  a 
blackened  Aura.  During  the  fire  husbands 
and  older  sons  remained  on  their  farms  to 
fight  the  fires,  filling  barrels  of  water 
around  houses  and  barns  to  wet  the  grass. 

SAUNA 

Visitors  to  Finnish  communities  often 
pondered  the  design  of  the  little  "smoke 
houses"  that  belched  forth  smoke  and 
steam  every  Saturday  afternoon.  These 
edifices  were  the  "Sauna"  introduced  by 
the  Finns,  a  form  of  steam  bath,  a  regular 
ritual  at  least  once  a  week  for  good  health. 

Generally  mason  material  was  laid  over 
a  metal  stove  with  loose  rocks  on  top. 
The  steam  room  had  two  or  three  tiers  of 
seats  at  different  levels.  The  bathers 
would  start  at  the  lowest  level,  tossing 
dippers  of  water  on  the  pre-heated  stones. 
The  hiss  of  live  steam  signaled  the  start 
of  the  ritual,  more  dippers  of  water  on 
the  rocks  and  finally  you  might  spend 
time  on  the  upper  hot  seat  for  final  pur- 
ification. A  good  soaping  and  rinsing  and 
then  repeat  the  process.  Light  switching 
with  cedar  boughs  in  winter  or  birch 
bouquets  in  summer  produced  a  desired 
fragrance.  The  real  hardy  were  said  to 
roll  in  the  snow  banks  or  plunge  in  the 
lake  as  the  finale.  For  others  a  dowsing 
with  cool  water  to  close  the  pores  and 
you  were  immune  to  everything  until 
the  next  Sauna.  See  picture  on  back  cover. 

SKANEE  -  EARLY  HISTORY 

Captain  Walfrid  Been,  Olof  Zellen  and 
Oscar  Zellen  were  the  first  to  move  their 
families  to  homesteads  in  Skanee  in  1871. 
(the  name  von  Zellen  was  used  after  1#89.) 
Anders  Westrom,  Carl  Roselle  and  John 
Frederickson  filed  for  homesteads  that 
same  year.  The  name  of  Skanee  became 
official  in  1#76  with  the  approval  of  the 
Post  Office.  The  name  is  from  a  province 
in  Sweden,  Sko'ne. 

Walfrid  Been  was  the  moving  force 
during  the  early  years  in  promoting  this 
Swedish  settlement.  Capt.  Been  was  a 
Swedish  sea  captain  who  had  sailed  the 
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"seven  seas"  of  the  world  before,  being 
attracted  to  the  Great  Lakes.  He  sailed  his 
boat  to  the  L'Anse-Baraga  area  and  the 
waters  of  Huron  Bay  were  explored  by 
him  during  1861-62  incidental  to  com- 
mercial fishing. 

Attractions  of  the  Huron  Bay  area  for 
founding  a  community  included  a  deep 
protected  bay  for  shipping,  high  quality 
timber,  excellent  commercial  fishing,  and 
fertile  soil  with  a  favorable  growing  sea- 
son tempered  by  the  lake.  The  beauty  of 
Huron  Bay  and  the  Huron  Mts.  were 
assets.  The  bare  rocky  domes  of  the 
mountains  could  have  minerals.  Yes— 
those  hills  might  just  have  some  gold. 
Letters  from  Sweden  in  1870  stated  that 
due  to  crop  failures,  30,000  Swedes  had 
emigrated  to  America  in  a  two  year  period. 
Skanee  would  be  a  fine  place  for  these 
folks  to  take  up  homesteads. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  was  a  great 
attraction  for  Europeans.  Mid-west  Amer- 
ica became  the  "promised  land."  Filing  j 
fees  of  $26.00  for  160  acres,  application 
for  citizenship,  five  years  of  residence, 
and  "proving  up"  the  land  with  a  field 
and  a  residence  with  a  window  and  presto!  ) 
You  belonged  to  the  "Landed  Gentry." 
In  1866  filing  fees  were  raised  to  $1.25 
per  acre  or  $2.50  if  close  to  a  railroad. 

STATE  ROAD  -  1873 

Skanee,  to  grow,  must  have  a  road  to 
the  railroad  in  L'Anse.  The  first  settlers 
traveled  by  water  or  followed  the  old 
Indian  trail  along  the  bay  shore,  thence 
towards  Pequaming  and  the  Keweenaw 
Bay  shore  to  L'Anse.  The  state  legislature 
in  1872  rejected  the  petition  from  the 
Houghton  County  Board  for  a  road.  Wal- 


frid Been  then  presented  the  petition 
personally  before  the  legislature  in  1873 
and  came  home  with  the  authorization 
for  the  road.  Later  the  road  was  located 
closer  to  the  bay.  The  dream  of  extend- 
ing M-3  5  through  the  Huron  Mountains  as 
a  scenic  highway  lingered  for  years  with- 
out being  realized. 

A  list  of  homesteaders  of  record  by 
the  year  1900  is  in  Addendum  B. 

Addendum  C  lists  sons  and  daughters 
of  homesteaders  up  to  1900. 

ARVON  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS 

Arvon  had  the  first  school  in  a  room 
in  the  Rowland's  boarding  house  as 
described  in  the  notes  for  Arvon. 

Plans  for  the  education  of  the  Skanee 
youth  had  their  start  at  a  meeting  at 
Captain  Been's  home  April  3,  1875. 
Oscaria  Zellen  was  hired  to  mold  the 
young  minds  for  a  term  from  June  1 
to  September  1  for  a  salary  of  $25.00  per 
month.  A  room  for  this  purpose  was 
rented  at  the  Oscar  Zellen  home  for  $6.00 
for  the  summer.  First  school  board  were: 
directors  -  Anders  Westrom  and  Walfrid 
Been,  assessor  -  Oscar  Zellen. 

The  first  school  building  was  erected  on 
the  present  parking  lot  of  our  town  hall. 
The  land  of  one  acre  was  given  by  James 
Bendry  of  Baraga.  Walfrid  Been  gave  the 
timber  and  each  adult  man  agreed  to 
furnish  five  days  of  labor  to  erect  the 
building.  The  records  show  a  tax  of 
$100.00  levied  in  1876  for  "furniture 
and  appendages."  The  treasurer  recorded 
$10.00  spent  for  a  desk  for  the  teacher, 
pail  and  dipper  40c,  one  armchair  $1.50, 
door  lock  50c,  paper,  pencils  and  a  broom 
$1.05.  Benches  were  hand  made.  The 
building  also  served  as  a  town  hall  until 
the  present  edifice  was  erected.  District 
number  three  (Rylander)  school  was  built 
in  1877  with  Rosina  Anderson  (Rehn) 
as  teacher,  a  post  she  held  until  1892. 
Many  pupils  also  roomed  at  the  school  in 
winter  so  cooking  meals  was  a  slight 
added  chore  for  the  versatile  teacher. 

Land  for  the  present  four  room  school 
was  purchased  in  1896  from  Ingebrecht 
and  Clara  Oust.  Bonds  for  $5,000.00  and 
$3,000.00  were  issued.  School  opened  in 
the  new  four  room  building  in  the  fall  of 
1910  with  A.C.  Youngdahl  teaching  high 
school  and  Clara  Oust  the  grades.  The 
school  in  the  Olson  neighborhood  opened 
in  1911  with  Ida  Ohman  as  teacher.  A 
second  teacher  was  added  to  the  high 
school  and  an  additional  teacher  for  the 
grades  at  a  later  time.  The  largest  high 
school  graduating  class  was  eleven  grad- 
uates in  1935.  The  high  school  was  ter- 
minated in  1941  in  favor  of  transporting 
students  to  L'Anse.  The  basement  was 
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added  to  the  school  in  1939  for  serving 
noon  meals.  Currently,  kindergarten 
through  6th  grade  are  offered  with  Joe 
and  Cynthia  Gri£f  as  teachers.  0 

Addendum  D  lists  early  teachers. 

The  present  school  board  is:  President, 
Milford  Nelson;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Maxine 
Clishe;  Treasurer,  Reino  Heikkinen;  Mrs. 
Gladys  Teleschow  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Dove 
as  Trustees. 

The  teaching  handicaps  fo  early  schools 
are  portrayed  by  a  few  notes  from  the 
annual  statistical  report  by  Rosina  Ander- 
son in  1880. 

Length  of  school  term  .  3  mos.  (60  days) 
Does  school  have  a  dictionary?    .  No 
Does  school  have  wall  maps?  .    .  No 

Receipts: 

One  mill  tax  for  school  $20.00 
District  taxes  .    .    .  50.00 

Expenses: 

Salary,  one  female  teacher  .  .  $60.00 
Paid  rent  10.00 


Balance  on  hand 


.00  .00 


ZION  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERNA  CHURCH 

A  request  was  made  December  27, 
1892  to  Pastor  Frank  Johnson  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  of  Marquette 
to  assist  in  organizing  a  church  at  Skanee. 
A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  1893 
meeting  to  name  this  the  "Swedish  Luth- 
eran Church  of  Skanee"  and  affiliate  with 
the  Augustana  Synod.  Trustees  chosen 
were:  Allen  Elmblad,  Carl  Roselle  and 
Walfrid  Been.  Deacons:  Dan  Newman, 
Charles  Johnson,  Peter  Rehn  and  Axel 
Rylander.  Soon  17  members  pledged  a 
total  of  19,000  bd.  ft.  of  lumber  for  a 
new  church.  The  Been  -  Bush  sawmill 
sawed  the  logs  without  charge.  The  build- 


ing committee  was:  Inglebrecht  Oust, 
Axel  Rylander,  Allen  Elmblad,  Andrew 
Anderson,  Alfred  Peterson  and  August 
Gardberg. 

Axel  Rylander  and  Allen  Elmblad  serv- 
ed as  Sunday  School  Superintendents  for 
instruction  in  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 
Before  pastors  could  be  supported,  the- 
ology students  served  during  the  summer 
months.  The  job  description  included: 
Sunday  services  in  each  of  the  upper  and 
lower  schools,  confirmation  class  once  a 
week,  classes  in  the  Swedish  language  four 
days  a.  week.  All  this  for  the  handsome 
salary  of  $30.00  per  month.  An  early 
budget  stipulated  25c  per  month  for 
adult  males  and  advised  10c  for  females 
for  church  support. 

The  new  church  was  duly  dedicated 
August  18,  1897.  Prof.  Olof  Grafstrom  of 
Augsberg  College  did  the  altar  painting 
"The  Resurrection."  The  first  confirma- 
tion class  of  that  year  were:  Arvid  Ros- 
elle, Carl  Peterson,  Oscar  Londberg,  Harry 
Londberg,  Gilbert  Johnson,  Edith  Been, 
Anna  Jepson,  Hulda  Holstrom,  Sigrid 
Brodt  and  Johanna  Oust.  The  roster 
showed  172  members  as  91  elders  and  81 
children. 

Addendum  E  lists  pastors  who  served 
the  Zion  Lutheran  Church. 

Present  church  board: 
Pastor  Thomas  Lindblad 

Vice  Chairman  Bert  Clishe 

Treasurer  Milford  Nelson 

Secretary  Marvin  Lindahl 

Trustees  Kenneth  Nelson 

Joseph  Janda,  Bob  Dove,  Leslie  Elmblad 

SWEDISH  MISSION  CHURCH 

During  the  late  1 890's  preliminary  plans 
were  made  for  a  Swedish  Mission  Church 
(Mission  Friends  Association).  The  fam- 
ilies listed  were:  Anders  Westrom,  Adolf 
Melin,  Olof  Wick,  John  Gustafson  and 
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Peter  G.  Westrom.  Guest  ministers  occa- 
sional/ held  services  at  the  Westrom  home. 
Two  acres  of  land  were  given  by  John  Gus- 
tafson as  a  site  for  a  church.  After  years  of 
frustrating  delays  the  church  was  built  by 
community  effort.  Due  to  the  small  con- 
gregation a  full  time  pastor  could  not  be 
supported  so  attendance  dwindled.  The 
church  was  disposed  of  in  the  late  1930's. 

SKANEE  POST  OFFICE 
AND  MAIL  SERVICE 

During  the  first  years  mail  was  called 
for  at  L'Anse  at  infrequent  intervals.  The 
trip  was  shortened  in  1874  with  a  Post 
Office  at  Skanee  in  1876.  At  this  time 
the  name  officially  became  Skanee  after 
Skone  in  Sweden. 

Walfrid  Been  served  as  postmaster  from 
its  beginning  until  his  death  in  1908.  The 
Post  Office  was  set  up  first  in  the  Been 
home  and  later  moved  to  the  Been  Store. 

Postmasters  were: 
Walfrid  Been     1876-1908     Been  Store 
Olof  W.  Been     1 908- 1912    Been  Store 
Martin  Rylander   1912-1 943 

Rylander  Store 
Ed  Lahti  1943-1945  Coop.  Store 
Marvin  Lindahl   1945-  Present  Location 

STAGE  COACH 
AND  MAIL  SERVICE 

Carrying  mail  from  L'Anse  was  a  tire- 
some journey  in  the  days  of  stage  coach 
or  buckboard.  The  36  mile  round  trip 
was  an  ordeal  during  wintry  blizzards  be- 
fore the  days  of  snow  plowing.  Early 
stage  drivers  also  carried  freight  and 
passengers.  Later  mail  service  included 
deliveries  through  the  Skanee  settlement, 
Aura  and  part  of  L'Anse  Township. 

Stage  or  mail  drivers  were:  Maedor  Sea- 
voy,  Gust  Dahlberg,  Erick  Erickson,  Rob- 
ert Lindahl,  Gust  Londberg,  Andrew 
Erickson,  Leander  Londberg,  Mrs.  Alvina 
Soli,  Charles  Dantes,  Stanley  Ruthstrom 
and  currently  Octave  Paquette. 

STORES 

The  first  store  was  established  in  Skanee 
by  Captain  Been  in  about  1880.  This  was 
a  great  convenience  as  the  trip  to  L'Anse 
by  horse  or  on  foot  was  time  consuming. 
Deliveries  by  boat  from  Marquette  were 
only  in  spring  and  fall  by  the  steamer 
"Peerless." 

Mr.  Been  stocked  only  goods  that  were 
practical.  According  to  notes  by  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Beatrice  von  Keller,  he  re- 
fused to  stock  high  heeled  shoes.  He  also 
refused  to  sell  liquor  stating  "folks  who 
want  to  drink  can  drink  in  L'Anse,  by  the 
time  they  walk  18  miles  home  the  effect 
will  have  worn  off."  Money  was  hard  to 
earn  so  much  of  the  purchases  were 


charged  hoping  to  pay  some  time  in  the 
future. 

List  of  stores  and  places  of  business  are 
in  Addendum  F. 

Leander  Londberg  hauled  freight  from 
Skanee  to  the  Copper  Country  for  many 
years.  His  boats  were  the  "Superior," 
"Reliance"  and  "Rambler."  The  "Re- 
liance" was  lost  by  fire,  the  crew  escaped. 

FARMING 

Due  to  competition  from  woods  work 
insufficient  acres  were  cleared  to  qualify 
for  today's  commercial  farming.  A  major 
handicap  was  distance  and  cost  of  market- 
ing. The  major  export  crops  were  apples 
and  potatoes.  Considerable  acreage  was 
in  hay  for  live  stock  and  dairy.  At  first 
milk  was  marketed  as  sour  crean,  ship- 
ped mostly  to  Bridgeman-Russel  in  Han- 
cock. Later  whole  milk  was  shipped  by 
truck. 

Most  farms  had  orchards.  The  largest 
enterprize  with  some  3,000  trees  was  von 
Zellens.  John  Frederickson,  Been  and  Mc- 
Combs  had  several  acres  in  orchards.  Ap- 
ples for  a  time  were  packed  in  barrels  and 
shipped  out  by  boat.  Potatoes  were  loaded 
on  barges  and  towed  by  tugboat  to  market 
at  Houghton  by  Leander  Londberg's  tug- 
boat. Harry  Londberg,  Charles  Kessler  and 
Iver  vonZellen  produced  commercial  straw- 
berries. Harry  Londberg  and  Arthur  Oh- 
mans  were  credited  with  large  sugar  bush 
operations  (maple).  The  last  operating 
farms  were  Ernest  Nelson  and  Andrew 
Portice,  who  is  known  for  sweet  rutabagas. 


The  Dahlberg  store  in  Arvon  Township  -  1912. 


TIMBER  -  LOGGING 

Early  settlers  found  tremendous  virgin 
forests  of  conifers  -  mostly  white  pine 
and  hemlock.  Hardwoods  including  sugar 
and  red  maple  and  yellow  birch.  Aspen 
formerly  a  weed  tree  now  has  a  good 
market  demand.  Harvest  of  white  pine 
was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  settle- 
ment. Early  operators  included  Hebard 
and  Sterns  and  Culver.  Some  of  the  first 
logs  were  moved  by  river  drives  on  the 
lower  Huron.  The  shores  of  Huron  Bay 


had  numerous  "landings"  during  the  early 
days  where  great  quantities  of  logs  were 
assembled  in  "decks"  and  rollways."  The 
logs  were  rolled  into  the  bay  to  form 
"booms"  to  be  towed  by  tug  boats  to 
mills  at  L'Anse,  Pequaming  and  the 
Copper  Country.  Great  financial  losses 
were  suffered  when  occasional  storms 
broke  up  the  booms. 

The  area  is  crisscrossed  by  old  railroad 
grades.  Firms  moving  logs  by  rail  included 
Sterns  and  Culver  of  L'Anse,  Charles 
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Hebard  of  Pequaming  and  DeHaas  to  the 
red  rocks  area  sawmill.  Ford  Company 
later  extended  the  lines  to  the  Yellow 
Dog  Plains.  Ford  discontinued  the  rail- 
road in  the  late  1930's  in  favor  of  truck 
transportation. 

An  occasional  charred  white  pine  stump 
still  bears  witness  to  the  tremendous 
size  of  these  former  giants.  Much  of  the 
early  hardwood  was  merely  cut  and  burn- 
ed to  clear  fields.  Little  thought  was  given 
to  management  of  timber  as  a  future  re- 
source. The  giant  pines  were  felled  by 
razor  sharp  double  bit  axes  until  about 
1880  when  the  "Swedish Fiddle" (cross- 
cut) saw  was  used  to  do  the  "felling." 

Some  of  the  major  loggers  were: 

Charles  Hebard  Elmblad  Bros. 
Been-vonZellen  Erick  Erickson 
DeHaas  Meador  Seavoy 

Andrew  Newman  Elliasen 
Johnson  &  Newman  Wm.  Ruona 
Pete  Peterson  Sirard  Bros. 

LeDuc  Leo  Erickson 

Gamache 

SAWMILLS 

Been-Bush  DeHaas  Sirard  Bros. 
Skanee  Forest  Products  (Oscar,  Kermit 

&  Donald  Elmblad  &  Leo  Erickson) 
Prosper  Roberts  Von  Zellen  Westroms 
Karschney  Erick  Erickson  Joe  Janda 
Leo  Erickson  &  Sons  Brownlee 
Elmblad  Forest  Products  (Oscar  &  Kermit 

Elmblad) 

At  present  Leo  Erickson  &  Sons  have 
the  largest  sawmill  operation  in  the  town- 
ship. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHING 

The  crystal  clear  surface  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  appeared  unable  to  support  fish, 
however  the  deeper  waters  were  found  to 
have  an  abundance  of  very  choice  lake 
trout,  whitefish,  herring  and  suckers,  and 
some  sturgeon. 

Walfrid  Been  and  his  partner  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  fished  Huron  Bay  during  1861-63 
for  trout  which  were  salted  in  barrels 
and  sold  for  five  cents  a  pound.  After 
moving  to  Skanee  his  sailboat  and  equip- 
ment were  used  by  others  including  Carl 
Roselle  and  Charles  Anderson. 

The  Falks  were  engaged  in  commercial 
fishing  for  forty  two  years  full  time  plus 
seventeen  years  part  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Falk  arrived  from  Finland  to  settle 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  in  1903.  They 
then  moved  to  Skanee  in  1910.  John 
worked  in  sawmills  for  Prosper  Roberts 
and  also  DeHaas  and  part  time  in  fishing. 
He  built  his  own  boat  run  by  a  gas  motor 
in  1910-11.  The  thirty  six  foot  "Huron 
of  Huron  Bay"  was  built  at  Portage  Entry 
in  1936.  The  firm  of  John  Falk  and  Sons 
became  full  time  fishermen  in  1927.  With 
the  death  of  the  elder  Falk  in  1943,  the 
business  was  carried  on  as  Falk  Bros. 
Fisheries  (Pavo  and  George)  until  Dec.  31, 
1969.  On  that  date  the  department  of 
natural  resources  adopted  the  Sportsmen 
Priority  Policy  Zoning  Plan.  This  meant 
that  no  commercial  fishing  could  be  done 
south  and  west  of  aline  from  Big  Bay 
Point  to  Traverse  City  Point  on  the  Ke- 
weenaw Peninsula  and  also  closed  the 
major  portion  of  Lake  Superior.  Pavo  Falk 
stated  "this  meant  that  whitefish,  herring 
and  suckers  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 


Pictured  above  are  personnel  from  the  DeHaas  sawmill  in  about  1912.  From  left  to 
Albina  Poissant  (bookkeeper),  Emma  Newman  Nelson  (cook),  Mrs.  Guyette  (cook), 
Walter  Guyette,  Homer  Goodreau,  George  St.  Onge,  Telesphore  DeCormier,  George 
Tuttle,  John  Falk,  unidentified,  Andrew  Johnson,  David  Olson,  Arthur  Neveau,  and 
August  Backstrom. 


hook  and  line  fishermen  and  are  not  now 
being  harvested." 

According  to  Falks,  fish  numbers  of 
most  species  have  fluctuated  greatly  over 
the  years  for  reasons  unknown.  Rainbow 
trout  were  introduced  in  1906  as  a  suc- 
cessful venture  for  sportsmen. 

The  major  disturbance  of  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  lake  occured  with  the 
sea  lamprey  which  destroyed  the  lake 
trout  and  greatly  reduced  the  whitefish. 
Fish  biologists  found  a  successful  lamprey- 
cide  to  control  lamprey  and  with  re- 
stocking lake  trout,  this  specie  and  white- 
fish  appear  back  to  near  normal  numbers. 

SOME  FACTS  OF  INTEREST  ON  FISH 

Chicago  wholesale  fish  prices  1930-33: 

Whitefish  7  to  10c  per  lb.  Trout  10c. 
Herring  and  suckers  $10  to  $20  per  ton. 

Best  lift  of  herring  by  Falks,  November 
15,  1941  -  9,475  lbs. 

Best  lift  of  whitefish,  three  pond  nets, 
June  14,  1939-  1,650  lbs. 

Nylon  gill  nets  were  introduced  in  1950. 

Largest  Lake  Trout  caught  -  38  lbs. 

Largest  Whitefish  caught  -  18  lbs. 

Largest  Sturgeon  caught  -  45  lbs. 

Note  —  A  list  of  commercial  fishermen 
is  in  Addendum  G. 

ELECTRICITY  ARRIVES 

The  electric  power  line  was  extended 
from  Aura  across  Huron  Bay  to  Skanee  in 
1939.  A  submarine  cable  was  laid  on  the 
ice,  men  cut  the  ice  and  dropped  the 
cable  through.  The  pole  near  the  bay 
bears  the  date  of  9-23-38  while  pole  190 
on  the  Skanee  side  where  the  line  emerges 
has  the  date  of  6-6-39.  Aura  had  started 
using  the  power  May  12,  1939.  Skanee 
was  using  electricity  by  mid  June  of  1939 
as  the  pole  at  Oscar  Elmblad's  bears  the 
date  of  6-15-39.  The  marker  at  Axel 
Erickson's  is  dated  6-28-39. 

PIONEERING  DAYS 

Some  early  recollection,  anecdotes  and 
incidents: 

•  With  the  land  covered  with  virgin  tim- 
ber, 1870  to  80's,  an  absence  of  native 
grasses  to  feed  cattle  and  horses  resulted 
in  some  starvation,  until  tame  hay  could 
be  grown.  Imported  hay  was  priced  at 
$50.00  per  ton.  Wild  hay  was  at  times 
carried  out  on  mens  backs  from  beaver 
meadows. 

•  Many  mentions  of  timber  wolves  up  to 
1880. 

•  It  was  very  difficult  to  earn  any  cash 
income. 

•  Although  doctors  made  house  calls  it 
might  be  two  days  before  arrival. 
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PIONEER  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Anders  (Grandma)  Westrom,  a 
strong  willed  character,  had  a  midwife's 
license  from  Sweden.  Grandma  Westrom 
traveled  by  snow  shoes,  by  buggy  or  by 
sleigh  over  the  entire  settlement  to  deliver 
over  200  babies  during  her  time.  She  re- 
sponded to  calls  at  any  hour,  day  or  night, 
winter  or  summer  to  officiate  at  the  ar- 
rivals of  the  young  Swedes. 

Mrs.  Oscar  (Ann)  von  Zellen  could 
respond  to  an  emergency  with  a  firm  will. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  men  said  her 
horse  must  be  shot  because  of  severe  in- 
jury from  an  encounter  with  a  barbed 
wire  fence,  Mrs.  von  Zellen  said,  "You 
will  not  shoot  my  horse!"  The  men 
held  the  horse  while  she  cleaned  the 
wound,  put  the  intestine  in  place  and 
stitched  up  the  wound.  The  horse  re- 
covered. Incidentally,  two  sons  became 
medical  doctors.  Dr.  Walfrid  at  L'Anse 
and  Dr.  John  at  Marquette. 

Mrs.  August  (Ida)  Paulson  was  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  versatile  and  energetic 
women  in  the  community.  She  could  do 
anything,  field  work,  barn  work,  stack 
ice  or  do  landscaping;  besides  keeping  an 
immaculate  house  and  being  a  marvelous 
cook.  With  a  word  of  praise  from  August 
she  generally  doubled  her  speed. 

Mrs.  Anders  (Mathilda)  Anderson  be- 
came expert  in  swinging  a  broad  axe  to 
shape  logs  for  buildings.  She  and  her 
husband  built  their  house  with  little  aid 
from  others.  This  house  still  stands  in 
good  condition  on  the  east  edge  of  the 
settlement.  (See  picture  on  front  cover) 

•  Building  "bees"  were  common  to  set 
up  a  building  once  the  timber  was  ready. 
Labor  was  contributed.  The  ladies  en- 
couraged the  effort  with  A.M.  and  P.M. 
coffee  and  sandwiches  and  a  hearty  noon 
meal.  Men  recognized  as  skilled  craftsmen 
to  shape  dovetailed  corners  that  secured 
the  corner  of  logs  without  nails  included: 
Anders  Westrom,  Axel  Rylander,  C.  J. 
Carlson,  P.  G.  Anderson  and  Lars  Gard- 
berg. 

•  Sociability  included:  visiting,  church 
activities,  home  talent  plays,  dancing  with 
a  fiddle  or  accordian  for  music  for  reels, 
squares,  circle  two  steps,  waltzes,  polkas 
and  the  schottische.  A  singing  group  dir- 
ected by  Carl  Roselle.  The  singing  was 
dominated  by  Mrs.  Roselle  with  a  clear 
bell  like  soprano.  Expeditions  to  pick 
wild  berries  were  regular  events  for  most 
families.  Overnight  camp-outs  on  the  sand 
plains  to  harvest  the  more  durable  blue- 
berries was  an  annual  occasion  for  many 
families. 

•  The  community  was  thrilled  to  have 
the  author  James  Oliver  Curwood  reside 


on  the  upper  west  branch  of  the  Huron 
River  as  an  inspirational  area  for  his 
writings.  Curwood  located  his  cabin  adja- 
cent to  the  early  settler  of  the  Huron's, 
James  Leatherby. 

•  Standard  home  remedies  included: 
mustard  plaster,  oleoid,  curico  and  sloans 
linament,  Hoffman  drops,  turpentine  or 
camphor  on  sugar  lumps.  Curative  powers 
of  home  remedies  were  associated  with 
powerful  aromas  and  when  applied  to  the 
skin  or  throat  they  must  produce  intense 
burning  sensations. 

•  Game  was  relied  on  ifr  the  early  days 
for  food.  The  settlers  were  here  before 
game  laws  were  enacted.  Later  everyone 
knew  the  game  laws  were  just  intended 
for  those  "city  folks"  who  came  to  take  our 
game.  "Moonlight  Beef  was  common 
fare.  The  invention  of  the  flash  light  was 
a  real  aid  in  meat  procurement.  Rainbow 
trout  were  introduced.  Some  observing 
citizen  discovered  their  night  time  habit 
of  spawning  in  the  rapids  of  our  streams. 
Pitch  forks  and  spears  aided  in  the  harvest 
of  this  delectable  addition  to  the  menu 
in  springtime.  The  first  eyeball  to  eyeball 
confrontation  with  a  game  warden  was 
indeed  a  truly  traumatic  experience. 

•  The  hazards  of  sudden  squalls  on  Huron 
Bay  was  a  calculated  risk,  with  the  wary 
fishermen  checking  barometers  before 
venturing  out.  Ice  fishing  for  lake  trout 
appealed  to  many.  At  times  the  ice  sep- 
arated leaving  strips  of  open  water  which 
refroze  with  light  ice,  which  could  be 
hidden  with  fresh  snow.  This  situation 
claimed  the  lives  of  Arthur  Lindahl  and 
Jerry  Rylander  when  their  car  broke 
through. 


outing 

•  An  occasional  Seiche  produced  tremen- 
dous waves  tossing  boats  and  docks  high 
on  the  banks.  Pond  nets  were  generally 
lost.  Dates  of  record  seiches  were  in  1935 
and  in  1969.  The  1935  seiche  left  Holm's 
fishing  boat  atop  the  Huron  Bay  Rail- 
road dock. 

•  The  Armistice  Day  line  squall  of  1939 
which  claimed  55  lives  in  the  midwest 
was  severe  here  with  record  low  barometer 
readings.  The  Falks  barely  made  it  home 
with  a  big  load  of  herring  and  also  brought 
in  their  nets.  Several  other  commercial 
herring  fishermen  had  close  calls  and  lost 
their  nets. 

•  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1941  found  large 
numbers  of  ice  fishermen  out  from  Lucas 
and  DeHaas  shores.  About  9:00  o'clock 
a  sudden  line  squall  struck  with  hurricane 
winds  sending  tents  rolling.  The  ice  im- 
mediately opened  and  21  fishermen 
were  trapped  on  the  moving  ice  flow. 
Fishermen  west  of  the  open  water  hurried 
home  to  sound  the  alarm.  Most  of  the 
Skanee  fishermen  were  west  of  the  ice 
crack,  so  were  able  to  walk  in.  Some  men 
were  lost  for  a  time  because  of  lack  of 
visability  and  were  nearly  exhausted  buck- 
ing the  high  winds.  High  waves  kept 
breaking  the  flow  into  smaller  peices  as  it 
headed  for  the  open  lake  and  what 
appeared  to  be  certain  doom.  The  wind 
finally  veered  from  the  north  moving  the 
flows  shoreward,  making  contact  with 
land  some  distance  beyond  the  Little 
Huron.  Some  of  the  men  assembled  for 
mutual  assistance,  then  struggled  west- 
ward across  the  Little  Huron  in  hip  deep 
snow.  A  fire  was  built  so  they  might  rest 
and  survive  the  night.  The  next  morning 
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food  and  help  arrived  by  men  on  snow- 
shoes.  A  bulldozer  cleared  some  of  the 
distance  so  by  afternoon  some  weary 
fishermen  arrived  at  Sirard's  log  camp  and 
warmth.  Others  came  to  von  Zellen's 
camp.  Dr.  Marshall  gave  first  aid  for  many 
frost  bites.  Dave  Koppenen,  whose  heels 
had  partially  frozen,  was  the  only  one  to 
suffer  permanent  injury.  Jack  Osterman 
and  Martin  Klemti  braved  the  flows  a 
second  time  to  bring  Koppenen  to  shore 
by  sled. 

A  signal  fire  on  the  island  showed 
fishermen  had  arrived  there.  They  opened 
the  small  Mclntyre  fishing  cabin  and 
managed  a  fire.  The  five  were  rescued 
the  next  day  by  a  boat  from  Portage 
Entry  owned  by  Wiinikka  Brothers.  On 
the  return  trip  it  was  found  that  two  to 
four  inches  of  ice  had  reformed  in  the 
channel  near  the  Portage  Entry  as  the 
temperature  dropped  to  sub-zero.  The 
L'Anse  Sentinel  of  March  20,  listed  the 


people  caught  on  the  flow.  (See  Adden- 
dum H)  Francis  Ross  and  Onnie  Pessonen 
were  blown  north  of  the  islands.  They 
finally  gained  shore  about  seven  miles 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Huron 
jumping  from  flow  to  flow.  They  traveled 
an  estimated  28  miles  on  water. 

DOWSING 

Some  early  settlers  located  adjacent  to 
springs  for  drinking  water,  otherwise  the 
first  wells  were  dug  by  hand.  The  trick 
was  to  dig  down  to  a  vein  of  water. 
Successful  dowsers  were  in  demand.  These 
gifted  gentry,  firmly  grasping  a  small 
crotch  of  willow  or  birch,  would  walk 
slowly  in  a  semi-trance  until  the  point  of 
the  crotch  pointed  downward.  A  couple 
more  passes  would  locate  the  direction  of 
the  vein.  The  downward  pull  at  times 
was  strong  enough  to  break  the  twig. 
Strange  to  say  many  of  the  dowser  wells 
are  still  supplying  ample  water.  Yes— it 


makes  you  think!  Fairly  recent  dowsers 
with  reputations  were  the  late  Gilbert 
Gustafson,  Elmer  Westrom  and  John  Hill. 

BIG  ERICISMS 

Eric  Erickson  (Big  Eric)  was  the  most 
colorful  of  the  lumber  jacks.  Eric  emigrat- 
ed to  Michigan  in  the  year  1900  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  He  left  to  work  in  the 
Dakota  Harvest  Fields.  Then  he  traveled 
west  to  file  for  a  homestead  in  Oregon. 
On  his  return  to  Skanee  he  progressed 
from  farm  worker  at  the  Been  farm,  next 
he  operated  the  stage  coach  and  then  be- 
came a  lumber  jack.  He  married  Elin  New- 
man and  raised  a  family  of  nine  children. 
Eric  purchased  the  Pete  Olson  homestead. 

Big  Eric  became  a  full  time  logging 
contractor  in  1915  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  this  profession.  The  six  foot 
three  inch  Eric  became  the  "Paul  Bunyon" 
of  the  area.  He  lost  money  on  all  his 
contracts  but  ended  up  a  fairly  wealthy 
man. 

Many  feature  articles  were  written 
about  his  deceptive  wit  and  unique  ways 
of  logging  operations. 

An  example  —  One  day  a  driver  tipped 
over  with  a  big  load  of  logs  near  the 
Ravine  River.  Soon  a  large  number  of  his 
crew  gathered  to  gawk  at  the  mess  with- 
out taking  action.  Big  Eric  came  by  and 
soon  perceived  that  his  crew  was  standing 
around  on  company  time,  causing  Big 
Eric  to  cry  out!  "Well,  dammit  boys  lets 
do  something.  Don't  just  stand  there  like 
a  geese  with  your  hands  in  my  pockets." 

One  day  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Tax  Department  stopped  to  verify  his 
income  tax  statement.  They  stated  they 
needed  more  information  on  his  resources. 
Big  Eric  replied,  "Riss  horses  -  oh  no! 
You  got  the  wrong  man,  it's  Sirard  that's 
got  riss  horses.  I  just  have  six  teams  of 
damn  good  logging  horses." 

Eric  was  an  excellent  woodsman.  One 
time  he  had  a  Ford  Company  contract  on 
Misery  Bay.  Ford  officials  threatened  to 
shut  down  the  job  as  they  could  not 
locate  a  section  post.  According  to  his 
son  Lawrence,  he  and  his  dad  set  out  to 
find  the  post.  Eric  measured  three  miles 
on  his  speedometer.  They  then  got  out 
of  the  car.  Eric  counted  his  paces  west 
for  about  two  hours.  He  then  took  out 
his  compass  and  twenty  minutes  later 
came  to  the  section  post.  Lawrence  said, 
"Well  Dad,  what  is  so  almighty  special 
about  this  section  post?"  Eric  replied, 
"Dem  big  shots  from  the  Ford  Company 
said  they  would  give  me  a  new  Stetson 
hat  if  I  found  the  section  post." 


"Big  Eric"  Erickson 
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LUMBER  JACK  FOOD 
CONSUMPTION 

Lumberjacks  used  at  least  9,000  calories 
per  day  for  their  strenuous  labors  as 
estimated  by  a  dietician.  From  15  to  19 
calories  per  minute  are  used  in  felling  a 
tree  by  axe  or  crosscut  saw.  By  compar- 
ison a  store  clerk  would  use  about  1.5 
calories  per  minute.  To  balance  the  energy 
budget,  lumber  jacks  consumed  the  equiv- 
alent of  three  large  banquets  per  day  plus 
snacks  carried  in  their  pockets.  Dispite 
the  quantity  of  food  put  down  the  hatch 
lumber  jacks  never  became  fat.  A  strict 
rule  at  meal  times  was  complete  silence  at 
the  table.  The  reasons  may  have  been; 
saving  of  time,  no  chance  to  complain 
about  the  food,  and  prevention  of  argu- 
ments from  starting  which  could  lead  to 
violence  and  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
dining  room  fixtures. 

EPILOGUE  -  BLEACHED  BONES, 
BLASTED  DREAMS,  THE  FUTURE 

Blasted  dreams  are  in  evidence  as  we 
gaze  on  our  township  landscape;  fields, 
which  once  had  bountiful  crops  being 
reclaimed  by  nature  with  briers,  aspen 
and  forests  —  old  buildings  with  sway 


backs,  slowly  in  the  process  of  assuming 
a  final  resting  posture  —  charred  pine 
stumps  from  virgin  timber  —  old  railroad 
grades,  the  submerged  railroad  docks  of 
Been-Bush  and  Huron  Bay  and  Iron 
Range— acres  of  abandoned  commercial 
orchards— commercial  fishing  nets  now 
stored  in  boxes  of  frustration. 

Looking  back— perhaps  it  was  not  the 
wisest  course  to  attempt  to  exploit,  to 
alter  all  our  great  woods  in  pursuit  of  the 
almighty  dollar.  At  last  we  know  there 
are  limitations  in  man's  directive  to  "sub- 
due the  land  and  to  have  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  fowl  of  the 
air  and  the  fish  of  the  water."  —  But  the 
gold  in  those  hills!  —  Our  dreams? 

Our  scenery,  our  pure  waters,  our 
rippling  streams,  our  freedom  from  over- 
crowding, our  freedom  from  pollution, 
can  make  this  a  major  area  for  sum- 
mer homes,  for  retirement,  for  out- 
door recreation  and  a  tourist  mecca. 

Our  abandoned  fields  now  provide 
habitat  to  attract  deer  and  birds  —  our 
old  buildings  do  have  a  certain  esthethic 
value,  and  will  be  replaced  by  new 
owners  —  the  tree  stumps?  Merely  a 
harvest  of  a  renewable  resource  —  our 


railroad  grades,  a  delight  for  hiking,  it  is 
a  thrill  to  watch  deer  tiptoe  in  to  har- 
vest apples  from  our  abandoned  or- 
chards —  our  streams  still  run  clear  with 
wary  brook  trout  darting  to  cover  —  our 
Lake  Superior?  —  yes,  threatened  with 
pollution  but  an  awakened  public  is  de- 
manding that  this  last  great  body  of  fresh 
water  must  be  saved  from  pollution.  Per- 
haps soon  some  arrangement  can  be 
reached  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  so  there  may  again  be  some 
harvest  of  white  fish  and  herring  so  these 
succulent  fish  may  again  grace  our  tables. 

We  still  have  cases  of  unwise  exploita- 
tion of  our  forests.  Our  hope  is  this  will 
change  so  the  harvest  will  insure  a  future 
timber  supply  and  multiple  use  of  the 
land. 

WE  HAVE  FAITH  THAT  THERE  IS  A 
FUTURE  FOR  ARVON  TOWNSHIP. 

IN  RETROSPECT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  export  from  Arvon 
Township  has  been  people— people  to  all 
the  states-to  all  walks  of  life:  doctors, 
nurses,  college  professors,  teachers,  bus- 
iness leaders,  military  officers,  loggers 
and  tradesmen. 


SB 


Horse  power  in  the  woods. 
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A.  ARVON  TOWNSHIP  SUPERVISORS 


Walfrid  Been 

1874-1878 

Olof  W.  Been 

1906-12 

Otto  Rylander 

1936-38 

Robert  R.  Williams 

1878 

August  Paulson 

1912-14 

Morgan  Edwardson 

1938-42 

Walfrid  Been 

1878-83 

Olof  W.  Been 

1914 

Kermit  Elmblad 

1942-45 

N.  S.  Litchfield 

1883 

August  Paulson 

1915-21 

Francis  Marcotte 

1945-51 

Charles  M.  Turner 

1883 

Ernest  Nelson 

1921-26 

William  Nankervis 

1951 

Capt.  Thomas  Hooper 

1884-88 

Otto  Rylander 

1926-31 

Edward  Elmblad 

1951-53 

Charles  M.  Turner 

1888-93 

August  Paulson 

1931 

George  Falk 

1953-64 

Walfrid  Been 

1893-1900 

Otto  Rylander 

1932 

Francis  Marcotte 

1964-66 

Charles  H.  Anderson 

1900-02 

Oscar  Elmblad 

1933 

William  Nankervis 

1966-69 

August  Ohman 

1902-06 

Otto  Rylander 

1934 

George  Falk 

1969- 

John  T.  Been 

1935 

B.  FIRST  HOMESTEADERS 


The  following  had  established  residence  by  the  year  1900.  The  date  is  the  year  of  filing  homestead  claims.  The  first  date  is  time 
of  arrival  and  second  date  homestead  filing: 


Olof  Zellen 

1871 

Ole  Fossum 

1875-1876 

Adolf  Melin 

1892 

Oscar  Zellen 

1871 

C.  J.  Johnson 

1876-1881 

Carl  Leititfuss 

1892 

Walfrid  Been 

1871 

Anders  Anderson 

1877 

Sven  Brodin 

1892 

Anders  Westrom 

1871 

Mathilda  Anderson 

1877 

Charles  Hartvig 

1892 

Carl  Roselle 

1871 

Andrew  Swanson 

1877 

Andrew  Anderson 

1892 

John  Frederickson 

1871 

Lars  Gardberg 

1878 

Peter  Westrom 

1892 

Eric  Danielson 

1872 

Sam  Shears 

1878 

Gust  Carlson 

1892 

Peter  Hawkinson 

1872- 

1875 

John  Brodt 

1880-1888 

Peter  Holmstrom 

1892 

Oscaria  Zellen 

1872 

J.  C.  Carlson 

1880-1883 

John  Nelson 

1892 

Mary  Holmberg 

1872 

Axel  Rylander 

1880-1885 

Alfred  Nelson 

1893 

John  Gustafson 

1873- 

1877 

Andrew  Ohman 

1882-1885 

Sophia  Peterson 

1893 

Daniel  Newman 

1873- 

1876 

Peter  Newman 

1883 

Peter  Peterson 

1893 

Pete  Olson 

1873- 

1879 

Carl  Lundberg 

1885 

William  Barnett 

1894 

Victor  Peterson 

1874 

Olof  Paulson 

1888 

John  McComb 

1898 

Ole  Anderson 

1874 

Allen  Elmblad 

1889 

Theordore  Gulskog 

1883 

Ingebrecht  Oust 

1874- 

1875 

Charles  Erickson 

1889 

Carl  Carlson 

1883 

John  Holmstrom 

1874- 

1875 

Olof  Weik 

1889 

Charles  Skoog 

1884 

Frank  Anderson 

1874- 

1875 

Charles  Rohlin 

1892 

Andrew  Peterson 

1884 

Pete  Rehn 

1875- 

1883 

John  Grund 

1892 

Alfred  Peterson 

1884 

C.  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  of  Homesteaders  who  were  here  by  the  year 

Mrs.  Beatrice  (Been)  von  Keller,  daughter  of  Captain  Walfrid  Been 

Joe  Erickson,  son  of  Charles  Erickson 

Mrs.  Elin  Oakes,  daughter  of  Carl  Londberg 

Mrs.  Oscar  Elmblad  (Esther),  daughter  of  Alfred  Peterson 

Walter  Ohman,  son  of  August  Ohman 

Raymond  Barnett,  son  of  William  Barnett 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (Mamie)  Erickson,  daughter  of  William  Barnett 

Mrs.  Oscar  (Laura)  Lundberg,  daughter  of  Adolph  Melin 

Lawrence  Nelson,  son  of  John  Nelson 

Mrs.  John  (Alva)  Koski,  daughter  of  John  Nelson 

Mrs.  Roger  (Julia)  Gamache,  daughter  of  Pete  Peterson 

Mrs.  Ernest  (Mable)  Nelson,  daughter  of  George  Loosemore,  Sr. 

George  Loosemore,  Jr.,  son  of  George  Loosemore,  Sr. 


1900,  still  residing  in  the  area  are: 

(recently  moved  to  a  nursing  home  in  Indiana) 

Harold  Rehn,  son  of  Peter  Rehn 

Oscar  Elmblad,  son  of  Allen  Elmblad 

Verner  Westrom,  son  of  Gust  Westrom 

Elmer  Nelson,  son  of  Alfred  Nelson 

Mrs.  George  (Hazel)  Loosemore,  daughter  of  Wm.  Barnett 

Mrs.  Eli  (Pearl)  Saari,  daughter  of  Adolph  Melin 

Mrs.  Marvin  (Irma)  Lindahl,  daughter  of  John  Nelson 

Douglas  McComb,  son  of  John  McComb 

Mrs.  Andrew  (Mae)  Portice,  daughter  of  John  McComb 

Mrs.  Pete  (Elsie)  Norman,  daughter  of  Pete  Olson- 
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D.  EARLY  TEACHERS 


DISTRICT  No.  1  - 
Oscaria  Zellen 
Oscar  Zellen 
Amelia  Hinig 
Carrie  Foote 

DISTRICT  No.  2  - 

Rosina  (Anderson)  Rehn 
Libbie  Columbus 
Winifred  Been 


1876  Alice  McKernan  1884-85 

1877-81  Winifred  Been  1886-87 

1882  Laura  Been  1888-92 

1883  CarlColstrom  1893-1900 

1877-92  Lillie  Cervine  1895 

1893  Helen  Eggerton  1904 

1894  Florence  Paddock  1905 
Grace  Hemi  1905 


Sarah  Larson 
Olga  vonZellen 
Winifred  Been 
Clara  Oust 

Anna  McClintock 
Reginald  McKindles 
Ebba  Ohman 


1897-1900 
1904- 
1904- 
1904- 

1906 
1907 
1908 


E.  PASTORS  who  have  served  Zion  Lutheran  Church 


Pastor  T.  A.  Johnson 
Pastor  G:  E.  Heindahl 
Pastor  A.  C.  Youngdahl 
Pastor  F.  A.  Linder 
Pastor  C.  E.  Odell 
Pastor  A.  E.  Monell 
Pastor  Erick  Herner 
Pastor  J.  N.  Alexis 


Pastor  A.  C.  Youngdahl 
Pastor  S.  Bergdahl 
Pastor  Kastman 
Pastor  A.  E.  Monell 
Pastor  C.  0.  Olander 
Pastor  G.  H.  Bomgren 
Pastor  H.  Myreen 
Pastor  C.  A.  Zedren 
Pastor  C.  D.  Soderbloom 


Pastor  A. 
Pastor  A. 
Pastor  A. 
Pastor  R. 
Pastor  R. 
Pastor  S. 
Pastor  P. 
Pastor  T. 


M.  Youngquist 

E.  Franzen 

F.  Solmonson 
Dean  Johnson 
Sutherland 

E.  Hanson 
E.  Nestander 

G.  Lindblad 


F.  STORES  and  PLACES  OF  BUSINESS 

Walfrid  Been  General  Stores  1880-1914 
Gust  Dahlberg  (two  stores  lost  by  fire) 
Mrs.  Margaret  Engel  1966-1969 
Leslie  &  Darlene  Elmblad  1971  - 
Peterson  Brothers  Meats 
Skanee  Hotel 
Emil  &  Mary  Londberg 

Taverns:  Axel  Erickson     Clarence  Dahlberg 


Been  &  Son 

Rylander  Brothers        1912  to 
Martin  Rylander  1945 
Westrom  Auto  Agency 
Andrew  Ohman,  Blacksmith 
Skanee  Telephone  Exchange 
located  in  the  hotel 


1945-1966 
1969-1971 


O.  W.  Been,  about  1910 
Cooperative  Store 
Elms  Country  Market 
Axel  Erickson  Hardware 
Swanson,  Blacksmith 

Ice  Cream  Parlor  &  Shoe  Repair,  Eddie  Rehn 
Drew's  Store 


Daniels  (Huron  Bay)     Timbers     Biltonen's  (pkg) 


G.  COMMERCIAL  FISHERMEN  OVER  THE  YEARS 

Captain  Walfrid  Been  -  Pond  Nets,  Sail  Boats  Chas.  H.  Anderson  -  Pond  Nets,  Sail  Boats 

Sam  T.  Shears  &  Chas.  J.  Newman  -  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Sail  Boats 

Chas.  Lichtenfuss  -  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Sail  Boats  Arsenault  &  Karschney  -  Pond  Nets,  Gas  Boat 

Leander  Londberg  &  Oscar  Londberg  -  Pond  Nets,  Seins,  Gas  Boat 

Lixey  Bros.  -  Pond  Nets,  Gas  Boat  Meador  Seavoy  Sr.  -  Pond  Nets,  Gas  Boat 

Joseph  Papin  -  Pond  Nets,  Gas  Boat  William  Trump  -  Pond  Nets,  Gas  Boat 

John  Holm  -  Pond  Nets,  Trap  Nets,  Gas  Boat  Harry  Mclntyre  -  Pond  Nets,  Trap  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Al  Matti  -  Trap  Nets,  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Frank  Matti  -  Trap  Nets,  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Frank  Shaw  -  Trap  Nets,  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Edward  DuBois  -  Trap  Nets,  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

John  Falk  &  Sons  -  Trap  Nets,  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Koski  Bros.  (Aura)  -  Pond  Nets,  Gill  Nets,  Gas  Boat,  Set  Hooks 

Edward  Telschow  -  Pond  Nets  Eino  Tuomela  -  Pond  Nets 

Walter  &  Norman  Koski  -  Pond  Nets  Matt  Toyras  (Aura)  -  Pond  Nets 

Roy  Koski  -  Pond  Nets 


H.  List  of  people  caught  on  ice  flow 

Harlow  Staplefore,  L'Anse 
Tom  Ross,  Baraga 
Deward  Johnson,  Baraga 
Jack  Osterman,  Baraga 
Onnie  Passonen,  Baraga 
John  Koski,  Skanee 
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William  Shroeder,  L'Anse 
Francis  Ross,  Baraga 
Ray  Archambeau,  Baraga 
William  Tahtinen,  Baraga 
Martin  Klemeti,  Baraga 
David  Koppenen,  Baraga 


Orville  Shroeder,  L'Anse 

Charles  Gull,  Baraga 

Edward  Gouinan,  Baraga 

David  Maki,  Baraga 

Tony  Hackman,  Baraga 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ed  Kariarven,  Pelkie 


